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deben  ser  referidas  de  acuerdo  con  lo  que  la  arqueologia  ha  demos- 
trado  de  modo  concluyente,  a  tres  que  son:  la  arcaica,  la  teotihua- 
cana,  y  la  azteca. 

Es  mas  o  menos  facil  investigar  las  denominaciones  historicas 
que  corresponden  a  las  civilizaciones  arqueologicamente  carac- 
terizadas  como  teotihuacana  y  azteca,  pero  habia  sido  hasta  hoy 
imposible  hacer  lo  mismo  con  respecto  a  la  civilizacion  arcaica. 

Felizmente,  ya  puede  asegurarse  de  modo  positivo,  segun 
quedo  demostrado  arriba,  que  la  civilizacion  arcaica  es  la  mas 
antigua  del  Valle,  y  de  acuerdo  con  las  fuentes  historicas,  la 
civilizacion  arcaica  identificada  por  la  arqueologia,  es  la  civilizacion 
otomi  a  que  se  refiere  la  historia. 

Para  terminar,  nos  permitimos  hacer  una  atenta  proposition 
a  los  americanistas  que  dediquen  en  lo  sucesivo  su  atencion  al 
interesante  problema  que  entrana  el  conocimiento  de  la  cultura 
arcaica:  Por  lo  expuesto  en  las  lineas  anteriores  puede  notarse 
que  reina  alguna  confusion  con  respecto  a  las  denominaciones  que 
ha  recibido  y  sigue  recibiendo  la  cultura  “arcaica,”  de  “cerro”  o 
de  “montana.”  Sugerimos  que  siendo  debajo  de  la  lava  del  Pe- 
dregal  deSan  Angel  el  primer  sitio,  y  hasta  hoy  el  unico,  en  donde  se 
han  encontrado  vestigios  de  la  citada  cultura,  enteramente  aislados  e 
independientes  de  los  de  otras  culturas,  se  denomine  en  adelante  a 
la  cultura  discutida,  “Cultura  Sub-Pedregalense,”  denomination 
distintiva  y  justificada.  Ademas,  creo  que,  dada  su  antigiiedad, 
deben  ser  considerados  los  vestigios  del  Pedregal  como  terminos  de 
comparacion  para  el  estudio  y  la  clasificacion  de  vestigios  del  mismo 
tipo  que  se  encuentren  en  otras  regiones  cuya  antigiiedad  no  puede 
ser  establecida  con  la  certidumbre  con  que  se  ha  conseguido  hacerlo 
con  los  del  Pedregal. 

Direccion  de  Antropologia, 

Mexico,  Marzo  10,  de  1919. 
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THE  CULTURE  PROBLEM  IN  OHIO  ARCHAEOLOGY 
By  H.  C.  SHETRONE 


THE  archaeological  area  corresponding  to  the  State  of  Ohio1  is  of 
particular  interest  and  importance,  from  the  fact  that 
within  its  confines  the  great  mound-building  cultures  of 
the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys  reached  their  highest  de¬ 
velopment.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  a  problem  in  prehistoric 
cultural  distinctions  and  affinities  which,  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  its  archaeology  and  the  lack  of  ethnologic  and  historic  evidence, 
is  unusually  difficult  of  solution. 

The  ideal  anthropological  area,  in  its  simplest  form,  might  be 
defined  as  one  in  which  a  surviving  element  of  its  prehistoric  popu¬ 
lation  can  be  definitely  identified,  through  its  ethnology  and  history, 
with  the  archaeological  remains  for  which  it  is  responsible.  The 
Iroquois  territory  of  New  York  state  may  be  cited  as  approaching 
such  an  ideal  area,  since  those  groups  of  the  Six  Nations  representing 
the  prehistoric  Iroquoian  inhabitants  are,  in  this  manner,  directly 
coordinated  with  the  habitation  sites  of  their  early  occupancy. 
Furthermore,  the  related  Erie,  while  early  disappearing  from  the 
area,  left  behind  them  historical  evidence  sufficient  to  identify  their 
archaeological  remains;  and,  finally,  as  a  result  of  elimination,  the 
prehistoric  evidences  of  more  remote  Algonquian  occupancy  of  the 
same  region  are  differentiated  from  the  preceding  groups. 

1  The  designations  “Ohio  archaeological  area”  and  “native  Ohio  tribes”  are 
here  employed  with  a  full  realization  of  their  inadequacy  to  express  the  exact  meaning 
intended.  The  first-named  term,  used  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  seems 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  two  more  important  culture  groups  of  the  suggested  area 
lie  almost  wholly  within  the  state,  although  in  reality  such  an  area  would  embrace 
parts  of  those  states  immediately  adjacent  to  Ohio. 

With  reference  to  a  native  Ohio  tribe,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  or  less  nomadic 
habits  of  the  American  aborigine  would  tend  to  make  his  residence  within  a  given 
locality  of  rather  uncertain  duration.  In  this  paper  the  term  is  intended  to  represent 
those  tribes  who  were  resident  or  present  within  the  area  prior  to  historic  record,  and 
who  were  responsible  for  the  archaeological  remains  thereof. 

Use  of  the  abstract  noun,  culture,  to  designate  a  specific  social  group,  will  be 
understood  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  of  culture  group,  or  culture  variety. 
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Few  areas,  however,  are  so  richly  supplied  with  anthropological 
data  as  the  example  cited.  In  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
^  districts,  where  white  settlement  was  earliest,  the  anthropologist 
finds  the  usual  archaeological  evidence  and  rather  abundant  his¬ 
toric  record,  but  a  dearth  of  material  for  ethnological  study.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  westward,  with  the  archaeological  factor  about  constant, 
the  ethnological  element  is  augmented  in  approximately  the  same 
ratio  that  the  historical  is  diminished. 

The  Ohio  area,  unfortunately,  presents  something  of  an  anomaly, 
since  ethnological  data,  in  so  far  as  its  native  tribes  are  concerned, 
are  entirely  lacking,  while  historic  record,  at  first  thought,  would 
seem  hardly  more  promising.  Maps  depicting  the  early  linguistic 
areas  of  the  United  States1  attribute  the  northern  and  northeastern 
portions  of  the  state  to  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  family,  and  the 
remaining  one  third  to  the  Algonquian;  but  when  reference  is  had 
to  the  distribution  of  this  territory  among  specific  Indian  tribes,2 
we  are  confronted  by  blank  space —  the  great  Ohio  country  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  no-man’s-land,  without  hint  of  the  lively  human  drama 
enacted  on  its  soil  in  pre-Columbian  times.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  the  fact  that  none  of  the  several  historic  Ohio  tribes  was 
native  to  the  state.  All  of  them — the  Miami,  Shawnee,  Wyandot, 
Delaware,  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Mingo  and  others — had  entered  the 
territory  within  historic  times,  as  a  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
unsettlement  attending  European  colonization.  Apparently  none 
of  them  arrived  sufficiently  early  to  leave  a  very  definite  impression 
on  the  archaeology  of  the  state. 

The  story  of  these  exotic  tribes  during  the  years  of  their  sojourn 
in  Ohio  is  aside  from  a  discussion  of  the  native  prehistoric  tribes; 
but  intervening  between  the  probable  time  of  disappearance  of  the 
latter  and  arrival  of  the  former,  there  is  a  gap  of  upward  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  duration,  completely  breaking  the  sequence  of  aboriginal 
occupation  of  the  state,  which  properly  may  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  prehistoric  period. 

1  Powell:  Map  of  Linguistic  Families;  insert,  vol.  I. 

2  Wissler:  Map  of  North  American  Indian  Tribes;  fig.  103. 
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The  Period  of  Depopulation 

The  fact  that  the  Ohio  area,  even  for  comparatively  so  short  a 
time,  should  have  been  denuded  of  its  native  inhabitants,  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  to  say  the  least,  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view. 
Occurring  as  it  did  just  at  the  time  when  Eurpean  exploration  was 
pending  but  not  yet  accomplished,  it  severed  the  connecting  chain 
between  prehistoric  and  historic  man  in  Ohio — a  loss  which  only 
years  of  painstaking  and  persevering  archaeological  research,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  scant  historic  evidence,  may  hope  to  retrieve. 

While  for  the  present  the  passing  of  some  of  the  groups  compos¬ 
ing  Ohio’s  prehistoric  population  can  be  explained  only  in  a  general 
way — as  the  result  of  natural  causes  recognized  by  the  anthropolo¬ 
gist  and  the  historian — it  seems  probable  that  the  answer  to  the 
query  as  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  native  tribes  is  to 
be  found,  in  part,  in  certain  historic  records.  Moreover,  further 
archaeological  evidence,  of  an  important  character,  is  to  be  had  in 
the  same  quarter. 

The  so-called  Iroquoian  Conquest,  culminating  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  spectacular  campaign 
which  carried  the  supremacy  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation  west¬ 
ward  almost  to  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  accorded  the  promi¬ 
nence  which  it  deserves  as  an  event  of  general  Indian  history. 
Its  importance,  however,  as  a  contribution  to  Ohio  aboriginal  his¬ 
tory  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  appreciated.  Sufficient  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  in  hand  is  concisely  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  quotation : 

A  factor  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  decline  of  the  Algonquian  ascen¬ 
dancy  was  the  power  of  the  Iroquoian  confederacy,  which  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  developed  a  power  destined  to  make  them  the  scourge 
of  the  other  Indian  population  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from 
Ottawa  river  in  Canada  to  the  Tennessee.  After  destroying  the  Huron  and  the 
Erie,  they  turned  their  power  chiefly  against  the  Algonquian  tribes,  and  erelong 
Ohio  and  Indiana  were  nearly  deserted,  only  a  few  villages  of  Miami  remaining 
here  and  there,  in  the  northern  portion.  The  region  south  and  west  they  made  a 
desert,  clearing  of  native  inhabitants  the  whole  country  within  five  hundred  miles 
of  their  seats.  The  Algonquian  tribes  fled  before  them  to  the  region  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  when  the  French  had  guaranteed 
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them  protection  against  their  deadly  foes  did  they  venture  to  turn  back  toward 
the  east..1 

If  the  writer  may  presume  to  interpret  the  Iroquoian  Conquest 
in  its  relation  to  Ohio  aboriginal  occupancy,  his  conclusions  are  as 
follows : 

The  historic  record  of  the  event  affords  the  only  specific  record 
of  a  native  Ohio  tribe — the  Eries,  or  Cat  nation — and  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  archaeological  remains  in  the  territory  which  they 
occupied. 

It  offers  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ohio  area  remained  for  practically  a  century  an  uninhabited 
country — and  incidentally,  perhaps,  throws  some  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  early  disappearance  of  the  mound-building  trait  in  the 
territory. 

It  suggests  the  authorship  of  a  group  of  Ohio  archaeological 
sites  and  artifacts  hitherto  unidentified,  and  which  the  writer 
ventures  to  designate  as  Algonquian. 

The  first-named  of  these  three  items  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  direct  historic  record  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  native  or 
prehistoric  tribes  of  the  state,  and  with  its  consideration  we  may 
pass  from  the  realm  of  history  to  that  of  archaeology.  The  line  of 
demarcation,  even  here,  is  not  sharply  defined ;  for  while  the  evidence 
itself  is  historic,  the  Erie  nation,  with  which  it  has  to  do,  might 
almost  as  well  be  considered  as  prehistoric,  since  so  little  actually 
is  known  of  them.  While  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  Erie  is 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  narration  of  the  Iroquoian  Conquest, 
that  event,  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  as  recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Rela¬ 
tions,2  may  be  considered  as  the  original  source  of  information. 

From  the  Relations  it  is  learned  that  the  Erie  occupied  the 
territory  south  of  and  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  which  bears  their 
name,  extending  roughly  from  its  western  watershed  eastward 
across  northern  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Genessee  valley,  in  New  York.  They  are  described  as  a  powerful, 
warlike  group  of  the  Iroquoian  family,  fairly  populous  and  mainly 


1  Mooney  and  Thomas:  under  Algonquian  family. 

2  Relation  of  1655-56,  Chapter  xi,  and  scattering. 
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sedentary,  with  numerous  towns  and  settlements  throughout  the 
designated  territory.  For  many  years  preceding  1650  they  had 
been  frequently  at  war  with  neighboring  tribes,  particularly  with 
the  Iroquois  proper,  and  a  few  years  later,  at  their  principal  strong¬ 
hold  near  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  they  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat,  amounting  practically  to  annihilation,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois  warriors.  Minor  reverses  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  overrunning  of  their  territory  by  the  victorious  enemy,  ended 
the  career  of  the  Erie  as  a  people.  Of  the  remnant  who  escaped 
death,  some  were  taken  prisoners  by  their  conquerors  and  others 
found  refuge  with  friendly  tribes.  All  that  remains  to  attest  the 
greatness  of  the  once  powerful  Erie  is  their  name,  as  given  to  the 
great  lake  along  which  their  territory  lay,  to  the  Ohio  county  of 
Erie  and  to  the  city  and  county  of  that  name  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  completeness  of  the  ruin  of  the  Erie  cannot  but  be  taken 
as  significant  of  what  befell  other  native  Ohio  tribes  which  came  in 
the  path  of  the  unbridled  ambitions  of  the  resistless  Iroquois  league. 
While  history  does  not  specify  the  names  of  the  several  Algonquian 
tribes  displaced  and  scattered  by  the  Iroquoian  invaders,  it  may 
safely  be  surmised  that  they  were  mainly  of  the  great  Central 
division  of  the  Algonquian  family,  occupying  in  a  general  way  the 
country  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and  comprising,  among 
others,  the  so-called  Miami  group  of  Peoria,  Cahokia,  and  Kaskaskia, 
and  the  Piankashaw,  Wea,  and  Miami  proper.  It  is  possible  that 
the  related  Shawnee,  the  western  group  of  which,  even  thus  early, 
had  found  its  way  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  river, 
may  have  felt  the  force  of  the  confederated  invasion. 

While  none  of  these  groups  is  identified  with  the  authors  of  the 
Ohio  mounds,  nor  is  it  known  that  they  were  at  the  time  accus¬ 
tomed  to  erect  mounds,  the  bare  fact  of  their  dispersal,  aside  from 
its  historic  interest,  is  significant.  It  is  generally  known  that  while 
many  tumuli  of  the  general  mound  area  were  made  and  used  within 
the  historic  period,  particularly  in  the  Southern  states  and  in  the 
country  to  the  north  and  west  of  Ohio,  the  mound-building  trait 
had  become  obsolete  in  the  Ohio  area  prior  to  contact  between  its 
tribesmen  and  white  men.  Apparently  no  authentic  instances  are 
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recorded  of  the  finding  of  objects  of  white  manufacture  in  the 
mounds  of  Ohio,  and  the  fact  that  this  important  mound  region 
should  be  the  exception  in  this  respect  might  be  taken  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  Iroquoian  devastation.  While 
it  is  possible  that  mound-building  in  the  Ohio  valley  may  have 
ceased  from  other  and  earlier  causes,  it  would  seem  a  reasonable 
surmise  that  the  trait,  though  obsolescent,  was  still  existent  at  the 
time  of  the  Iroquoian  invasion  and  that  its  extinction  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  that  event  through  the  expulsion  and  scattering  of  any 
tribes  in  which  it  prevailed.  The  twin  phenomena — the  relatively 
long  period  of  depopulation  in  so  large  and  strategic  an  area,  and 
the  early  disappearance  of  mound-building  in  the  very  center  of  its 
highest  development — are  markedly  striking.  The  suggested 
Algonquian  authorship  of  certain  archaeological  remains  will  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  prehistoric  culture  groups. 

Recognition  of  Culture  Varieties 

A  tentative  discussion  of  the  prehistoric  culture  groups  of  the 
Ohio  area  does  not  permit  of  more  than  casual  reference  to  the 
period  of  general  exploration,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
century,  and  a  passing  tribute  to  such  pioneer  investigators  as 
Atwater,  Whittelsey,  and  Squier  and  Davis,  who  blazed  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  trail  in  the  territory;  nor  will  space  permit  of  anything  like 
due  consideration  of  the  work  of  Putnam,  Thomas,  Moorehead, 
Fowke,  Mills,  and  others,  whose  labors  have  brought  the  science  in 
the  local  field  to  its  present  high  stage  of  development. 

While  the  existence  in  the  Ohio  and  the  general  mound  areas  of 
diversified  culture  groups  doubtless  had  been  suspected  by  indi¬ 
vidual  observers  considerably  earlier,  an  examination  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  shows  the  first  authoritative  expression  to  have  been  that  of 
Professor  Cyrus  Thomas,  in  1891.  As  director  of  the  extensive 
campaign  of  mound  exploration  inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  1881,  he  concluded  that  the  native  Indian 
tribes  were  the  builders  of  the  mounds  and  earthworks,  thus  setting 
at  rest,  officially  at  least,  the  mooted  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  so-called  Mound  Builders.  Supplementary  to  this  finding, 
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he  directed  attention  to  the  existence  of  various  culture  groups  by 
declaring  that 

the  mound-builders  .  .  .  consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes  or  peoples  bearing 
about  the  same  relation  to  one  another  and  occupying  about  the  same  culture 
status  as  did  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  when  first  visited  by 
Europeans.1 

This'  pronouncement,  while  primarily  general  in  its  application, 
extended  equally  to  the  Ohio  country,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
mound  area,  and  sounded  the  keynote  to  a  new  order  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigation. 

In  the  meantime,  Professor  Frederick  W.  Putnam  and  Warren 
K.  Moorehead,  working  independently  of  one  another,  had  recog¬ 
nized  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  distinct  culture  groups 
in  southern  Ohio — an  extensive  village-dwelling  culture,  repre¬ 
sented  by  sites  at  Madisonville  and  Fort  Ancient,  and  a  more 
highly  advanced  culture,  at  the  Turner  and  the  Hopewell  earth¬ 
work  groups.  The  general  character  of  the  two  cultures  was 
manifest,  but  the  data  at  hand  were  not  sufficient  to  fix  the  exact 
status  of  either  nor  to  determine  their  geographical  extent.  Moore¬ 
head,  in  1892,  advanced  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  two  races  in 
Ohio,  a  brachycephalic  and  a  dolichocephalic,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  builders  of  the  Hopewell  works  were  “an  ad¬ 
vanced  off-shoot  to  the  north”  of  the  Stone  Grave  people  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.2 

The  next  reference  to  the  subject  is  that  of  Gerard  Fowke,  in 
1901,  who  wrote 

there  is  abundant  evidence  that  any  of  the  localities  named  (the  general  mound 
area)  have  been  occupied  by  two  or  perhaps  more  different  races;  nearly  every¬ 
where  appear  aboriginal  remains  so  diverse  from  one  another  as  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  they  belong  to  a  different  period  of  construction  or  to  an  unrelated 
people.  Particularly  in  southern  Ohio  the  dissimilarity  to  be  observed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  remains  which  were  at  first  thrown  into  a  single  classification  denotes  that 
several  waves  of  population  swept  over  this  region  .  .  .  while  the  stone  graves  or 
cairns  fall  into  a  class  to  themselves.3 

A  definite  beginning  at  classification  of  local  culture  groups  was 


1  Thomas:  p.  17  (II). 

2  Moorehead  (2) :  p.  197. 

3  Fowke:  p.  101. 
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made  when,  in  1903,  Professor  William  C.  Mills  suggested  and  used 
the  names  “Fort  Ancient  culture”  and  “Hopewell  culture”  as 
designating  the  two  aboriginal  groups  represented  by  these  sites 
respectively,  which  were  the  more  nearly  typical  examined  up  to 
that  time.1 2 

Moorehead,  in  1909,  in  “  A^tu4y^^riuntiye^Cujjairedn.Ohio,”^ 
recognizes  the  Fort  Ancient  and  the  Hopewell  cultures,  and  ^sug¬ 
gests  a  third — “the  Glacial  Kame  culture.”  Referring  to  the 
prehistoric  sites  of  northern  Ohio,  he  declares  they  are  not  Hopewell 
and  hesitates  to  pronounce  them  Fort  Ancient. 

In  a  tentative  outline  of  American  culture  areas,3  Professor 
W.  H.  Holmes,  in  1914,  includes  the  northern  portion  of  Ohio  in 
his  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lakes  region,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  region.  He 
points  out  that  these  areas,  as  outlined,  are  by  no  means  complete 
culture  units,  but  comprise  many  tribes,  and  that  there  exist  a 
dozen  or  more  somewhat  localized  centers  of  development. 

Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  in  his  plan  of  archaeological  areas,4  (1917) 
designates  northern  Ohio  as  pertaining  to  the  Iroquoian  area,  and 
apportions  the  southern  sections  of  the  state  to  his  Mississippi- 
Ohio  area.  He  refers  to  the  dominant  Hopewell  and  Fort  Ancient 
groups,  and  to  Moorehead’s  suggested  Gravel  Kame  culture. 
He  characterizes  the  Fort  Ancient  as  more  extended  and  less  special¬ 
ized  than  the  Hopewell,  and  finds  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  last- 
named  more  like  those  at  the  center  of  the  Mississippi-Ohio  area, 
in  Tennessee.  Dr.  Wissler’s  classification,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 
one  of  culture  groups,  but  a  broad  continental  outline  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  areas;  and  a  similar  specification  applies  to  Professor  Holmes’ 
scheme.  They  are  cited,  however,  as  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  local  plan  of  detailed  culture  classification  and  as  offering 
a  good  working  perspective  for  the  same. 

The  above  references  practically  exhaust  the  literature  relating 
to  culture  classification  in  the  Ohio  area.  In  addition  to  the  several 

1  Mills  (3):  p.  95. 

2  Moorehead  (3):  pps.  137-150. 

3  Holmes  (2) :  pp.  424-429. 

4  Wissler:  Map  of  Archaeological  Areas;  fig.  76. 
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culture  groups  mentioned  therein,  the  writer  wishes  to  offer  for 
discussion  what  Professor  Mills  has  considered  the  Adena  subgroup 
of  the  Hopewell  culture,  and  another,  not  heretofore  specified — 
the  Algonquian  prehistoric  culture.  The  proposed  groups,  then, 
are  as  follows:  The  Fort  Ancient;  the  Hopewell;  the  Adena  sub¬ 
group;  the  Stone  Grave  culture;  the  Iroquoian;  the  Glacial  Kame, 
and  the  Algonquian  group. 

The  Fort  Ancient  Culture 

Although  the  dominant  one  of  several  culture  groups  of  the  Ohio 
area  and  more  extensive  in  its  distribution  than  any  other,  the 
Fort  Ancient  culture  was  not  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  writers 
and  explorers.  From  the  time  of  Atwater  and  Squier  and  Davis 
down  to  the  closing  quarter  of  the  past  century,  the  more  striking 
archaeology  of  the  Hopewell  group  practically  monopolized  atten¬ 
tion,  until  the  explorations  of  Putnam  at  the  Madisonville  site1 
and  those  of  Moorehead  at  Fort  Ancient,2  directed  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  culture  represented  thereat.  For  another  quarter- 
century  the  Fort  Ancient  group  continued  to  be  identified  exclusively 
with  the  Miami  valley,  where  the  above-mentioned  sites  are  located. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  work  of  Professor  Mills  at  such  impor¬ 
tant  sites  as  the  Gartner  Mound  and  Village  and  the  Baum  Village3 
in  Ross  county,  and  the  Feurt  Mounds  and  Village4  in  Scioto 
county,  has  demonstrated  that  the  Scioto  valley  was  equally  fre¬ 
quented,  if  not  more  so,  by  this  group.  Across  the  Ohio  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  lower  down  the  river,  particularly  at 
Lawrenceburg  and  Aurora,  Indiana,  are  to  be  found  the  sites  of 
villages  of  this  culture.  The  site  examined  by  Smith  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky,5  the  only  one  of  the  group  outside  Ohio  to  be 
thoroughly  explored,  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Feurt  site 
and,  with  some  minor  exceptions,  to  those  in  Ross  county. 

The  full  extent  of  the  area  of  Fort  Ancient  occupation  has  not 

1  Low:  Pts.  1-4. 

2  Moorehead  (1). 

3  Mills  (3). 

4  Mills  (6). 

5  Smith. 
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as  yet  been  determined.  In  a  general  way  their  territory  may  be 
defined  as  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Miamis  and  the  Scioto, 
southward  from  central  Ohio  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  down  that 
waterway,  on  either  side,  almost  or  quite  to  the  Mississippi. 

Although  overshadowed  by  the  Hopewell  group,  as  regards 
esthetic  development  and  geometrically  formed  earthworks,  the 
Fort  Ancient  peoples  have  to  their  credit  two  earthworks,  each  of 
which  is  the  most  striking  of  its  class  in  the  mound  region  if  not  of 
the  continent — Serpent  Mound,  in  Adams  county,  and  Fort 
Ancient,  in  Warren  county — and  the  most  extensive  prehistoric 
village  site,  located  near  Madisonville,  Hamilton  county.  Of  the 
mounds  proper,  to  this  great  culture  apparently  are  to  be  attributed 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  state’s  total  of  more  than  3500  than  to 
all  other  cultures  combined,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  so- 
called  hill-top  enclosures  or  fortifications  are  also  attributable  to 
the  group.  The  mounds  of  this  group  vary  from  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  elevations  to  those  of  medium  and  large  size  and  are  more 
or  less  conical  in  form.  With  but  few  exceptions  they  were  purely 
mortuary  in  purpose.  While  they  usually  occur  in  proximity  to 
camp  or  habitation  sites,  they  are  not  uncommonly  found  isolated 
from  other  evidences  of  occupation. 

Burial  customs  of  the  group  were  the  simplest  possible.  When 
interment  was  made  in  mounds  the  bodies  seldom  were  provided 
with  prepared  graves,  but  were  hastily  and  carelessly  deposited 
upon  or  above  the  base  line.  When  interment  was  made  below  the 
original  surface,  graves,  of  course,  were  dug.  Bark  coverings,  rarely 
stone-lined  graves,  with  an  occasional  clay  vessel  or  other  personal 
possession,  were  the  only  material  tributes  accorded  the  dead. 
Burial  outside  the  mounds  was  in  shallow  graves,  either  in  desig¬ 
nated  burial  grounds  or  in  any  chance  spot,  as  beneath  or  adjacent 
to  the  domicile  of  the  departed. 

As  an  index  to  the  culture  complex  of  the  Fort  Ancient  group, 
there  may  be  enumerated  these  several  traits,  not  altogether 
unique  but  at  least  characteristic,  in  a  comparison  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  groups  of  the  area.  Village  dwellers,  preeminent;  mound¬ 
building,  extensive;  abundant  manufacture  and  use  of  pottery; 
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free  use  of  bone  and  antler,  and  work  in  stone  and  flint  liberal, 
but  not  greatly  varied.  Of  the  characteristic  objects  of  artifice 
there  may  be  mentioned  bone  awls  of  uniform  types,  made  from 
bones  of  the  deer  and  wild  turkey;  draw-shave  scrapers,  made  from 
leg  bones  of  the  deer  and  elk;  triangular  unnotched  projectile  points 
and  blades  of  flint;  stone  celts  of  oval  and  rectangular  section;  and, 
particularly  toward  the  south,  discoidal  or  gaming  stones.  What 
may  be  considered  as  negative  traits  are:  absence  of  or  only  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  cremation  of  the  dead;  very  limited  use  of  copper, 
mica,  obsidian,  ocean  shells  and  other  materials  from  distant  sources; 
absence  of  grooved  stone  axes,  bell-shaped  pestles  and  banner- 
stones,  and  relative  rarity  of  notched  flint  implements. 

To  none  of  the  remaining  cultures  of  the  state  has  there  accrued 
so  muph  data,  valuable  as  evidence  in  comparison  with  other 
archaeological  cultures  and  with  historic  groups,  as  to  the  Fort 
Ancient  culture.  Such  comparisons  show  them  to  have  possessed 
very  little  in  common  with  the  Algonquian  peoples  supposed  for¬ 
merly  to  have  populated  a  great  part  of  the  state;  and  this  is  no 
less  true  with  respect  to  the  historic  tribes  and  the  archaeological 
areas  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  an  unexpected  quarter, 
however,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  historic  evidence,  we  do 
find  what  appears  to  be  an  archaeological  affinity — namely  the 
Iroquoian  area  centering  in  New  York  state. 

While  the  territory  of  the  Fort  Ancient  group  of  southern  Ohio 
and  the  lower  Ohio  valley,  and  the  Iroquoian  region  of  New  York 
and  its  extension  westward  into  Ohio,  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
contiguous,  the  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the  two  areas 
probably  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  anything  more  than  a  possible 
diffusion  of  culture  traits.  The  area  separating  the  two  groups, 
while  restricted  as  to  extent  seems  fairly  pronounced,  with  little 
evidence  of  overlapping  or  intermingling.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  Iroquoian  people  are  supposed  to  have  originated  south¬ 
ward,1  “down  the  Ohio  river”  from  their  principal  historic  area,  and 
since  the  Fort  Ancient  area  trends  to  the  southward,  just  how  far 
being  as  yet  undetermined,  the  possibility  presents  itself  of  the  two 


Parker  (2) :  p.  507. 
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groups  having  been  in  contact  in  the  far  southland  in  very  early 
times. 

The  extensive  studies  of  Iroquoian  archaeology  by  Beauchamp, 
Parker,  and  others,  and  those  of  the  Fort  Ancient  culture  by  Moore- 
head,  Mills,  and  Smith,  make  possible  a  very  full  comparison  of 
the  two  groups.  While  such  comparison  may  not  indicate  definite 
relationship,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  number  of  traits  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  and  the  general  similarity  of  the  culture  status 
of  the  two,  is  rather  marked.  Both  groups  have  left  behind  them 
numerous  and  extensive  habitation  sites,  the  character  of  which  is 
strikingly  similar.  Both  practised  the  building  of  mounds  for 
mortuary  purposes  and  of  earthworks  of  a  defensive  nature.  Both 
were  extensive  potters,  and  while  their  respective  products  differ 
in  some  respects,  they  are  strikingly  alike  in  others.  The  typical 
earthen  pot  of  the  eastern  and  southern  Iroquoian  area  bearing  the 
rectangular  extended  rim,  is  not  found  in  the  Fort  Ancient  area; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  typical  Iroquoian  pottery  decoration, 
consisting  of  parallel  incised  lines  in  contiguous  triangular  fields, 
is  found  in  the  Ohio  area,  while  the  Algonquian  dental  or  roulette 
decoration  apparently  is  found  in  neither.  Both  groups  utilized 
bone  and  antler  to  a  marked  extent,  and  in  much  the  same  manner. 
The  triangular  unnotched  projectile  point  is  characteristic  of  each, 
as  is  the  celt,  or  ungrooved  axe,  while  the  grooved  axe,  the  bell¬ 
shaped  pestle,  certain  problematical  and  other  forms,  are  conspic¬ 
uously  absent. 

Whether  these  resemblances  are  to  be  taken  as  indicating  rela¬ 
tionship,  or  even  a  considerable  diffusion  of  culture  traits,  from 
proximity  and  vicinage ;  or  whether  merely  a  rather  marked  instance 
of  similar  independent  development,  must  be  decided  by  a  more 
careful  and  detailed  comparative  study  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Hopewell  Culture 

In  practically  all  the  earlier  literature — in  fact,  down  until 
very  recent  years — the  mounds  and  earthworks  of  the  Hopewell 
prehistoric  culture  so  monopolized  discussion  as  to  be  practically  a 
synonym  for  mound-building,  and  so  striking  are  their  character- 
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sitic  traits  that  it  was  late  in  the  past  century  before  the  less  im¬ 
posing  culture  groups  were  even  accorded  recognition.  While 
but  few  traits  can  be  said  to  be  unique  to  any  given  group  of  Ohio 
aborigines,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  peculiar  to,  the  Hopewell  culture: 

Extensive  complex  earthworks  of  geometric  forms;  mounds 
usually  low,  irregularly  shaped  structures,  often  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  typical  earthworks;  burial  tumuli  usually  cover  the  sites  or 
remains  of  structures,  varying  from  unpretentious  enclosures  of 
upright  timbers  or  posts  to  similarly  constructed  buildings  of  large 
size,  serving  as  sacred  places  into  which  the  dead  were  taken  for 
funeral  obsequies  and  sepulture;  cremation  of  the  dead  and  dis¬ 
position  of  their  ashes  in  prepared  graves  of  puddled  clay  the  rule, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  uncremated  burial;  sculptural  art 
highly  developed,  particularly  in  the  carving  of  life  forms  in  stone; 
comparatively  high  development  of  the  textile  and  fictile  arts,  as 
evidenced  in  woven  cloth  and  fabric  and  in  burned  clay  pottery 
ware;  strikingly  free  use  of  copper,  both  for  ornament  and  utility; 
and  the  extensive  possession  and  use  of  materials  from  distant 
sources  of  supply,  as  mica,  obsidian,  quartz  crystal,  and  galena. 

Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  in  his  classification  of  archaeological  areas1  is 
inclined  to  accord  the  Hopewell  culture  a  place  marginal  to  the 
culture  complex  centering  in  Tennessee.  This  classification,  as 
before  noted,  is  one  of  areas  rather  than  of  cultures,  and  in  its 
broadness  of  scope  does  not  permit  of  the  close  analysis  to  be  had  in 
a  local  handling  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  since  it  makes 
specific  mention  of  the  Hopewell  group  and  tentatively  correlates 
it  with  a  definite  culture  center  outside  the  assumed  area,  it  very 
properly  may  be  considered  as  pertinent  to  the  present  subject  of 
discussion.  From  the  local  viewpoint,  and  in  the  light  of  recent 
explorations,  the  Hopewell  group  would  appear  to  merit  a  more 
prominent  position  than  that  accorded  it  in  the  general  continental 
classification  above  referred  to.  Comparison  of  the  distinctive 
traits  of  the  Hopewell  with  those  of  the  culture  centering  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  or  with  any  other  archaeological  culture  complex,  will 


1  Wissler:  p.  252. 
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demonstrate  the  striking  individuality  and  specialized  development 
which  they  possess.  The  extent  to  which  the  peculiar  Hopewell 
traits  appear  in  the  area  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  vice  versa ,  is 
very  meager;  in  fact,  only  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  in¬ 
trusive  entry  through  tribal  intercourse,  commerce,  and  other 
means  of  diffusion.  Of  the  objects  characteristic  of  the  dominant 
culture  of  the  southern  area,  namely,  pottery  with  color  decorations 
and  modeled  in  life  forms;  large  finely  made  discoidal  stones; 
large  pipes  in  animal  and  human  forms;  engraved  gorgets  and 
“ hairpins”  of  shell;  repousse  copper  plates;  large  chipped  flint 
implements;  and  reel-shaped  and  spool-shaped  objects  of  copper — 
only  the  last  named  can  be  said  to  be  anywhere  near  to  common 
occurrence  in  the  areas  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Moorehead  sees  strong  evidence  of  southern  origin  for  the 
Hopewell  group,1  basing  his  belief  mainly  on  the  great  cache  of 
flint  disks  found  in  a  mound  of  the  Hopewell  works.  This  flint, 
he  states,  appears  to  be  from  quarries  on  Little  river,  Tennessee. 
Taken  alone,  this  item  of  evidence  would  appear  as  significant; 
but  as  later  explorations  have  shown  that  the  group  made  free  use 
of  similar  nodular  flint  from  the  deposits  of  southern  Indiana,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  extensive  recourse  to  many  materials 
from  distant  sources  of  supply — as  obsidian,  obtainable  in  a  wide 
area  of  the  western  country;  copper,  from  the  Great  Lakes  region; 
mica,  quartz,  and  steatite  from  the  southeastern  states — it  would 
hardly  appear  to  be  of  definite  value. 

Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  considering  only  the  pottery  of  the 
group,  finds  that  the  product  of  the  Hopewell  ceramic  art  belongs 
to  his  Northwestern  group.2  This  slight  indication  appears  to  be 
of  definite  value,  since  similar  resemblance  with  respect  to  other 
artifacts  of  Hopewell  use  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of  a  strip 
of  territory  extending  northwestward  from  Ohio,  across  Indiana 
and  into  Iowa.  This  resemblance,  applying  to  pottery-ware, 
pipes,  and  some  other  minor  relics,  would  seem  to  point  to  archaeo¬ 
logical  relationship  or  affinity,  or  to  indicate  a  northwestward  trend 


1  Moorehead  (2) :  p.  145. 

2  Holmes  (1) :  p.  188. 
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of  the  culture  centering  in  Ohio.  While  comparatively  little 
pottery  of  the  Hopewell  group  has  been  found,  sufficient  has  been 
taken  from  the  various  mounds  explored  to  show  that  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  ware  of  the  Fort  Ancient  culture,  and  perhaps  but 
little  inferior  to  the  pottery  of  the  southern  area,  although  much 
more  restricted  as  to  variety  and  use.  The  characteristic  decora¬ 
tion,  aside  from  stamped  designs  is  the  dental,  or  zig-zag  roulette 
marking,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  markings  found  on  the 
pottery  of  the  New  England  archaic  Algonquian  group.  This 
slight  clue  may  be  significant,  since  the  design  is  characteristic  of 
much  of  the  eastern  Algonquian  pottery,  but  probably  is  not  found 
in  the  Iroquoian  ware.1 

The  deductions  of  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas,  who  found  evidence 
in  the  then  available  data  for  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Cherokee  origin  of  the  Hopewell  mounds,  may  be  passed  over  at 
this  time,  since  more  recent  developments  have  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  evidence.  However,  in  view  of  the  present  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  many  Hopewell  mounds  cover  the 
sites  of  pre-structures  or  buildings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  Thomas’ 
statement  that  “In  the  south,  houses  were  built  upon  mounds, 
then  burned  and  mounds  erected  over  them.’’2  The  same  strong 
resemblance  in  this  particular  direction  is  found  in  the  record  that 
“Cherokee  ceremonial  houses,  or  temples,  for  sun  worship,  in  which 
were  perpetual  fires,  (were)  set  upon  mounds.” 3  The  strong 
analogy  of  these  Cherokee  ceremonial  proceedings  to  the  ceremonial 
structures  covered  by  the  Hopewell  mounds,  in  which  even  the 
perpetual  fires  appear  to  have  been  kept,  is  most  striking. 

With  deference  to  opinions  based  upon  early  explorations,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  Hopewell  culture  group,  from  the  more  recent 
evidence,  appears  to  be  a  definite  and  distinctive  variety,  with  but 
little  apparent  relationship  to  any  known  group  of  the  native  race 
or  to  any  observed  archaeological  area,  and  that  scant  evidence 
has  been  adduced  that  can  be  taken  as  indicative  of  its  origin  or 


1  Willoughby:  p.  84. 

2  Thomas  (6):  p.  17. 

3  Wissler:  p.  223. 
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earlier  habitat.  The  more  important  exceptions  are  those  above 
noted,  namely,  the  extension  northward  of  artifacts  apparently  of 
Hopewell  manufacture,  probably  denoting  migration  in  that 
direction  of  bands  marginal  to  the  Hopewell  proper  in  Ohio,  rather 
than  indicating  northwestern  origin  of  the  group;  the  use  of  the 
Algonquian  pottery  decoration,  dental  or  roulette;  and  the  resem¬ 
blance  with  respect  to  ceremonial  structures  as  between  the  Hope- 
well  and  the  Cherokee. 

The  Hopewell  group  was  resident  in  the  Scioto  valley,  from 
Columbus  southward,  with  important  isolated  seats  at  the  head¬ 
waters  (Newark)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum;  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  Little  Miami  and  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  with 
some  evidence  of  occupation  across  the  Ohio  river  to  the  south; 
and  along  the  belt  extending  northwestward  from  Ohio,  across 
Indiana  and  Iowa. 

The  Adena  Group 

One  hesitates  to  characterize  the  builders  of  the  Adena  mound, 
of  Ross  county,  and  of  other  similar  tumuli,  as  representatives  of  a 
distinct  culture ;  yet  the  traits  displayed  therein  appear  sufficiently 
distinct  to  indicate,  if  not  to  warrant,  such  a  classification,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  localized  point  of  view.  Much  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  interpretation  given  the  term  culture,  or  culture  group,  a 
designation  so  elastic  in  its  application  that  it  may  be  construed  as 
indicating  a  few  broad  and  well-defined  social  divisions  or,  as  it  is 
here  employed,  it  may  be  taken  as  almost  synonymous  with  the 
terms  tribe  or  nation,  as  of  historic  use.  Of  such  minor  divisions 
there  doubtless  were  a  number  in  the  Ohio  area  in  prehistoric  times, 
and  it  is  in  this  localized  interpretation  that  place  as  a  distinct 
culture  variety  is  bespoken  for  the  Adena  group.  In  his  report  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Adena  mound,1  Professor  Mills  makes  no 
attempt  to  designate  the  culture  to  which  it  belongs,  but  with  the 
fuller  evidence  afforded  by  the  Westenhaver  mound  and  after 
consideration  of  the  data  pertaining  to  various  others  of  the  same 
type  he  is  inclined  to  fix  their  status  as  of  the  early  Hopewell 

*  Mills  (2). 
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culture.  In  his  report  on  the  Westenhaver  mound,  Professor 
Mills  concludes: 

The  examination  of  the  Westenhaver  mound  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the 
early  Hopewell  culture,  and  in  many  ways  resembles  the  Adena  mound.  .  .  . 
With  evidences  of  cultural  advancement  so  obviously  lacking,  as  regards  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  valley,  it  is  perhaps  gratifying  to  note  that 
here,  at  least,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Hopewell  culture,  we  have  something 
very  definite.  The  evolution  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  is  exemplified  in 
the  Adena  and  Westenhaver  stages,  with  such  mounds  as  the  Harness  and  the 
vSeip  intermediate,  and  the  Hopewell  and  Tremper  mounds  representing  the 
highest  development.1 

The  distinctive  traits  of  the  culture  represented  by  the  Adena 
type  of  mounds  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Shapely,  conical  mounds, 
generally  single  but  sometimes  occurring  in  apparent  series;  mounds 
unaccompanied  by  earthworks;  absence  of  indications  of  pre¬ 
structures  of  upright  timbers;  sites  of  mounds  unleveled  and  showing 
no  evidence  of  previous  use;  erection  of  mounds  often  begun  by 
piling  logs  and  brush  upon  the  sites  or  bases;  non-cremation  of  the 
dead;  burial  made  upon  the  base  line  and  throughout  the  mounds, 
usually  with  an  important  central  grave  below  the  base  line  ; 
sepulchres  of  logs  often  used,  particularly  for  the  more  important 
burials.  Materials  from  distant  sources,  as  with  the  Hopewell 
culture  proper,  were  extensively  used,  but  copper  appears  to  have 
been  employed  for  objects  of  ornamentation  only,  and  rarely  if  ever 
for  utility  implements.  Of  the  artifacts  persistently  occurring 
there  may  be  mentioned  copper  bracelets  and  finger  rings ;  gorgets  of 
the  expanded  center  and  concaved  edge  type;  tubular  pipes; 
necklaces  of  beads  made  from  univalve  shells;  and  projectile  points 
of  flint  of  the  ovate  unnotched  and  the  stemmed  types. 

While  the  affinities  of  the  Adena  type  of  mounds  are  apparently 
strongly  with  the  Hopewell  culture,  and  their  classification  as  such, 
in  a  marginal  sense,  doubtless  is  justifiable  in  a  broad  scheme  of 
handling,  there  are  many  fundamental  differences  between  the 
traits  of  the  two  groups.  Aside  from  the  use  of  copper  and  other 
material  from  distant  sources,  very  few  traits  of  the  Adena  type  will 
be  found  to  correspond  in  any  degree  to  those  of  the  Hopewell  type. 


Mills  (5):  p.  284. 
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In  the  dearth  of  culture  horizons,  stratigraphic  and  other  evolu¬ 
tionary  evidences  in  the  Ohio  area,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Adena  type  of  mounds  represents  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
Hopewell  culture;  but  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  must 
suppose  a  very  considerable  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  Adena 
people  so  completely  to  change  their  distinctive  traits,  and  to  evolve 
into  the  typical  Hopewell  culture  variety.  Evidences  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  habitation  in  the  area,  necessary  to  such  a  change,  naturally 
would  be  expected  to  manifest  themselves  as  examination  of  the 
tumuli  proceeds.  Aside  from  their  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Hopewell,  the  Adena  mounds  do  not  suggest  relationship  to  any 
outside  archaeological  area  or  historic  tribes. 

Aside  from  the  Adena  mound,  taken  as  the  type,  and  the 
Westenhaver  mound,  a  number  of  others,  very  similar  in  character, 
have  been  examined  within  the  past  half-century.  They  occur 
principally  in  Ross  and  adjoining  counties,  and  mainly  in  the  Scioto 
valley.  From  what  is  known  of  the  great  Miamisburg  mound,  in 
Montgomery  county,  the  largest  mound  in  Ohio,  it  appears  to  be  of 
the  Adena  type.  Explorations  of  the  Grave  Creek  mound,1  the 
Great  Smith  mound,2  and  others  of  the  Kanawha  valley  of  West 
Virginia,  strongly  indicate  that  the  Adena  culture  was  not  confined 
to  the  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys  of  Ohio,  but  that  it  extended  well 
across  the  Ohio  river  to  the  southeast. 

The  Stone  Grave  Area 

In  the  so-called  Stone  Grave  area  of  southern  Ohio  is  to  be 
found  evidence  of  a  culture  variety  apparently  distinct  from  any 
other  of  the  state,  but  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  or  extent  to 
merit  more  than  passing  reference.  The  area  extends  for  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  miles  along  the  Ohio  river  in  the  Ohio  counties 
of  Brown  and  Adams,  and  correspondingly  across  the  river  in 
Kentucky.  The  tumuli  of  the  section,  located  upon  the  high  hills 
and  ridges  overlooking  the  valley,  are  in  the  nature  of  cairns,  or 
mounds  of  stone  and  earth,  containing  graves,  which  usually  are 


1  Tomlinson. 
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lined  with  slabs  of  stone.  These  remains  are  very  primitive  in 
character  and  although  they  have  received  considerable  attention 
from  the  explorer,  nothing  which  would  seem  to  throw  light  upon 
the  identity  of  their  builders  has  appeared.  But  few  relics  are 
found  with  the  burials,  and  the  skeletons  almost  invariably  are 
badly  decomposed  and  scattered.  A  few  artifacts  taken  from  the 
graves  suggesting  the  high  culture  groups  to  the  north  and  south, 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  culture  of  the  stone  grave 
builders,  but  rather  impress  one  as  being  intrusive  thereto. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  stone  graves 
of  southern  Ohio  to  the  Shawnee,1  although  his  explorations  un¬ 
covered  many  of  them  in  supposed  Cherokee  sites  on  Little  river, 
Tennessee.  The  best  study  of  these  peculiar  tumuli  is  that  of 
Fowke,  who,  after  a  careful  and  extended  examination  of  the  region, 
concluded : 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  these  graves  or  to  determine  what  tribe  of 
Indians  may  have  constructed  them  .  .  .  while  the  Shawnee  method  of  setting 
slabs  on  edge  around  a  body  was  largely  followed  in  this  locality,  there  are  also 
found  here  radical  departures  from  any  known  Shawnee  graves.  This  may  be 
due,  however,  to  local  customs  slowly  developed  during  a  long  period  of  quiet, 
unmolested  occupation  of  the  limited  area  where  these  cairns  are  found.  The 
copper  “spool-shaped”  ornament  and  the  flat-stemmed  pipe  (found  in  the  stone 
graves)  are  objects  which  are  commonly  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  “Mound 
Builders,”  but  this  people  was  certainly  not  concerned  in  the  stone  graves  of  this 
portion  of  the  Ohio  valley.2 

Stone  graves  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  district  above 
mentioned.  They  occur  not  infrequently  throughout  Pike,  Brown, 
and  Highland  counties,  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  were  found  by  Moorehead  in  burial  sites 
at  Fort  Ancient,  Warren  county.  The  stone  graves  at  the  last 
mentioned  place,  as  shown  by  Moorehead,  appear  to  be  distinct 
from  the  Shawnee  stone  graves  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Stone 
graves  or  cists  are  not  uncommon  in  the  mounds  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Ohio,  particularly  in  the  territory  occupied  within 
historic  times  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  to  whom  they  are  attributed 
by  Thomas.3 


1  Thomas:  p.  697. 

2  Fowke:  p.  405. 


3  Thomas:  p.  697. 
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Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  a  logical  deduction  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  area  along  the  Ohio  river  represents  a  distinct  com¬ 
munity,  possibly  a  retrograde  off-shoot  from  the  Shawnee,  or  at 
least  an  isolated  group  or  tribe  which  had  borrowed  the  custom  of 
burial  in  stone  graves  from  the  Shawnee.  In  the  case  of  the  Fort 
Ancient  peoples  and  of  those  further  east  and  north,  the  use  of 
stone  graves  easily  may  have  been  due  to  culture  diffusion  or  bor¬ 
rowing;  in  all  instances,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  use 
of  stone  in  burial  is  a  very  natural  thing,  and  that  its  presence  and 
ready  accessibility  might  easily  suggest  its  use. 

The  Iroquoian  Area 

The  archaeology  of  the  Iroquoian  family  in  Ohio  has  received 
almost  no  attention,  either  from  writer  or  explorer;  yet  it  is  perhaps 
as  sharply  defined  as  any  other  of  the  prehistoric  culture  varieties 
of  the  state,  at  least  in  so  far  as  territory  occupied,  earthworks  and 
habitation  sites,  and  characteristic  manufacts,  are  concerned. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Iroquoian  tribes  may  be  said  to  have  em¬ 
braced  the  territory  comprising  the  northern  one-third  or  more  of 
the  state,  bordering  Lake  Erie,  their  occupancy  being  more  pro¬ 
nounced  toward  the  east,  whence  it  extended  eastward  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York.  The  tribes  occupying  this  Ohio  territory 
pertained  to  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock,  and  presumably  were 
mainly  those  of  the  Erie,  or  Cat  nation,  and  possibly  of  the  Seneca, 
the  westernmost  nation  of  the  Iroquois  proper. 

What  little  attention  the  Iroquoian  archaeological  area  in  Ohio 
has  received  has  been  incidental  to  the  study  of  the  area  as  a  whole 
and,  historically,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Erie  nation  and 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Iroquois  confederation.  The 
scant  knowledge  of  its  archaeology  is  such  as  may  be  obtained 
through  comparison  of  relics  and  remains  with  those  depicted  in 
the  writings  and  reports  of  Beauchamp,  Parker,  and  others.  From 
Parker’s  thorough  studies  of  Erie  and  other  Iroquoian  sites  in 
New  York  state,1  we  are  led  to  deduce  that  certain  sites  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio  will  prove  to  be  those  of  the  Erie;  at  the  very  least,  it 
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is  clear  that  they  are  Iroquoian,  and  that  they  hold  the  key  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  area  in  question. 

Exploration  of  this  field,  planned  by  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  society  for  the  near  future,  doubtless  will  result  in 
clearly  defining  the  archaeology  of  Iroquoian  occupation  of  the 
state  and  the  differentiation  of  the  various  groups  responsible 
therefor. 

Glacial  Kame  Burials 

In  considering  the  “Glacial  Kame  culture,”  suggested  by  Moore- 
head  in  “A  Study  of  Primitive  Culture  in  Ohio,”  1  it  should  be 
noted  that  his  observations  are  confined  to  southern  and  central 
Ohio,  while  the  present  study  aims  to  comprise  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Moorehead  classes  the  people  or  tribe  to  whom  the  glacial  Kame 
burials  pertain  as  representing  a  culture  distinct  from  the  recognized 
Hopewell  and  Fort  Ancient  groups,  and  thinks  it  possible,  though 
improbable,  that  they  later  became  the  carriers  of  the  Fort  Ancient 
culture.  As  typical  artifacts  of  these  burials  he  cites  “tubular 
pipes,  cannel  coal  ornaments,  long  slender  union-shell  gorgets, 
tubes  of  slate  and  hematite  plummets.”  He  very  plausibly  believes 
that  glacial  knolls  suggested  themselves  to  early  man  as  burial 
places,  owing  to  their  prominence  and  the  minimum  of  labor  required 
in  excavating  graves,  and,  later,  the  construction  of  artificial  mounds. 

Supplementing  Moorehead’s  observations  with  more  recent 
data,  and  considering  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  evidence  appears 
about  as  follows  : 

Burial  in  gravel  deposits  and  knolls  occurs  generally  throughout 
the  state  where  such  elevations  exist,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
western  part,  notably  in  the  glaciated  sections  lying  west  and  north 
from  its  center. 

These  burials  appear  to  pertain  to  any  or  all  of  the  several 
cultures  of  the  state,  thus  indicating  that  this  form  6f  interment 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  trait  peculiar  to  any  one,  but  rather  as  a 
practice  so  natural  as  to  be  common  to  all.  However,  many  of 
those  observed  by  the  writer  appear  to  pertain  to  the  Algonquian 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  region. 


Moorehead  (3). 
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Naturally  grave  burial,  of  which  the  gravel  kame  burial  is  one 
of  several  closely  analogous  types  or  variations,  obtained  more 
generally  among  those  tribes  in  which  mound-building  was  least 
practised,  although  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who 
carried  mound  burial  to  its  highest  development  disposed  of  all 
their  dead  in  that  manner.  The  “high  places”  of  the  earth  have 
appealed  to  human  kind  through  all  time  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  places  of  interment  and  worship,  and  their  utilization  by 
the  Ohio  tribes  is  by  no  means  unique. 

The  Algonquian  Culture 

Notwithstanding  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  the  Iroquoian  conquest,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  populated  by  tribes  of  the  Algonquian  linguistic  stock, 
no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  indicate  their  archaeologi¬ 
cal  remains  within  the  territory.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the 
overshadowing  interest  evoked  by  the  more  evident  mound¬ 
building  cultures  and  their  tumuli;  at  any  rate,  little  cognizance 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  other  groups  of  aborigines, 
to  whose  culture  the  building  of  mounds  was  foreign  or  only  inci¬ 
dental,  doubtless  were  resident  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
area. 

The  culture  which  we  here  presume  to  designate  as  the  Algon¬ 
quian,  and  the  characteristics  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  outline, 
in  so  far  as  may  be  done  from  minor  remains,  appears  to  have  been 
widespread  in  its  occupancy  of  the  state,  embracing  not  only  the 
territory  of  the  mound-building  cultures,  but  practically  all  habit¬ 
able  territory  adjacent  thereto. 

While  data  respecting  the  Algonquian  culture  are  not  numerous, 
among  the  distinctive  traits  applying  to  their  prehistoric  ethnology, 
as  cited  by  Wissler,1  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  a  rather 
weak  development  of  pottery;  work  in  stone  and  bone  weakly 
developed;  and  probably  considerable  use  of  copper.  According 
to  the  same  author  the  grooved  stone  axe,  the  elongated  pestle,  and 
the  bannerstones  and  other  problematic  objects,  are  to  be  attributed 
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to  the  Algonquian  family.  The  first-named  trait,  respecting  pot¬ 
tery,  seems  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  sites  and  burials  apparently 
attributable  to  the  Algonquian  group  in  Ohio.  The  pottery,  while 
fairly  in  evidence,  seems  to  be  mostly  plain  and  confined  to  cooking 
vessels  and  containers.  Work  in  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  be  strongly  developed,  although  the  use  of  bone,  from  the  limited 
data  available,  seems  to  have  been  restricted.  From  the  rather 
common  occurrence  of  copper  in  supposedly  Algonquian  burials 
throughout  the  glaciated  section  of  the  state,  and  where  mounds 
are  least  numerous,  a  considerable  use  of  that  metal  is  indicated. 
As  to  the  remaining  artifacts  cited  as  pertinent  to  the  culture — 
the  grooved  axe,  the  roller  pestle,  and  the  bannerstone  and  allied 
problematic  forms — all  are  found  in  abundance  in  connection  with 
the  suggested  Algonquian  occupancy  and,  as  before  noted,  are 
noticeably  absent  from  sites  attributable  to  the  two  predominant 
mound-building  cultures  of  the  state. 

For  the  study  of  the  Algonquian  group,  those  sections  of  the 
area  where  evidences  of  occupation  by  the  established  mound¬ 
building  cultures  are  least  in  evidence,  naturally  are  most  suitable. 
Throughout  central  and  western  Ohio  and  farther  north,  many 
collections  of  surface  specimens  have  been  made,  from  those  con¬ 
taining  a  few  specimens  to  those  of  unusually  large  size.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  these  shows  the  artifacts  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  with  respect  to  relative  occurrence,  as  follows:  chipped  flint 
specimens  of  the  notched  and  stemmed  types;  celts,  or  ungrooved 
axes;  chipped  flint  specimens  of  the  triangular  unnotched  type; 
grooved  axes;  gorgets  or  tabular  specimens;  bell-shaped  and  roller¬ 
shaped  pestles ;  grooved  hammers ;  bannerstones  and  related 
problematical  objects. 

Of  these  several  classes  of  artifacts,  the  celts  and  the  gorgets 
appear  to  be  common  to  the  various  cultures  of  the  state;  the  notched 
or  stemmed  flint  specimens  are  common  to  the  Hopewell  culture, 
but  are  the  exception  in  the  Fort  Ancient  group,  where  the  triangular 
unnotched  form  is  typical,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  notched 
form.  Examination  of  the  literature  covering  the  exploration  of 
upward  of  two  hundred  Ohio  mounds  shows  but  one  authentic 
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instance  of  the  finding  of  a  grooved  axe.1  In  the  villages  of  the 
Fort  Ancient  culture,  three  grooved  axes  were  taken  from  the 
Baum  village,2  and  a  few  specimens  were  found  at  Fort  Ancient.3 
The  mound  above  referred  to,  aside  from  the  presence  of  the  grooved 
axe,  presented  other  features  indicating  Algonquian  origin.  The 
few  axes  taken  from  the  village  sites  easily  may  have  been  intrusive 
or  pertinent  to  Algonquian  occupancy  or  presence,  rather  than  to 
that  of  their  residents  proper.  The  bell-shaped  and  the  elongate 
pestles  seem  to  be  entirely  absent  from  the  villages  of  the  Fort 
Ancient  peoples,  and  the  only  instance  recorded  of  the  finding  of  this 
implement  in  the  mounds  of  the  Hopewell  group  is  a  single  bell¬ 
shaped  specimen  taken  from  the  Tremper  mound  in  Scioto  county.4 
Grooved  hammers  and  bannerstones,  in  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
informed,  have  not  been  found  in  Ohio  mounds,  outside  the  Iro- 
quoian  area,  at  least,  although  the  problematical  forms  are  reported 
as  mound  finds  outside  the  state. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  disproval  that  those  areas  of  the 
state  where  mounds  are  less  in  evidence  have  produced  proportion¬ 
ately  as  many  surface  specimens  as  have  the  regions  where  mounds 
are  more  abundant.  However,  the  types  of  artifacts  found  in  the 
first-named  districts  are  mainly  those  generally  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  Algonquian  family.  It  is  true  that  these  specific 
types  are  found  also,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  mound 
districts,  in  which  case  they  apparently  represent  the  presence  of 
Algonquian  tribes  rather  than  the  handiwork  of  the  mound  cultures 
proper.  Their  presence  naturally  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
specimens  found  on  the  surface  in  the  mound  districts. 

The  several  distinct  and  highly  specialized  types  of  artifacts 
above  mentioned  are,  as  we  have  seen,  so  unusual  in  the  mounds 
and  sites  of  the  two  dominant  mound-building  cultures  as  to  show 
that  they  cannot  be  attributed  thereto,  as  types;  yet  they  are  objects 
of  everyday  occurrence  in  the  cultivated  fields  over  a  great  part  of 

1  Mills  (1):  p.  321. 

2  Mills  (3) :  p.  42. 

3  Moorehead  (1):  p.  57. 

4  Mills  (4):  p.  234. 
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Ohio.  The  significance  is  so  clear,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  as  to 
admit  of  only  one  deduction;  namely,  that  these  several  types 
pertain  to  a  culture  variety  distinct  from  those  already  recognized, 
and  which  logically  may  be  identified  as  the  Algonquian  group. 
It  is  probable  that  mound-building,  while  of  restricted  practice, 
was  not  altogether  foreign  to.  this  group.  Their  habitation  sites, 
while  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  Fort  Ancient  culture,  appear 
to  be  fairly  numerous,  but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  received 
scant  attention  from  the  investigator.  The  writer  has  observed 
several  sites  where  notched  flint  specimens  appear  to  occur  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  unnotched  variety,  and  where  grooved  axes  and 
bell-shaped  pestles  are  found  in  significant  numbers. 

Future  explorations,  it  is  believed,  will  clearly  define  the  presence 
and  extent  of  occupancy  of  this  group  of  the  Algonquian  family  in 
Ohio. 

Time  Relationship  of  Ohio  Culture  Groups 

While  originally  the  sole  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  differentiate 
the  apparent  culture  varieties  of  the  Ohio  area,  in  the  end  this 
procedure  has  seemed  to  entail  the  obligation  of  brief  reference  to 
the  matter  of  time  relations  as  among  these  several  groups. 

Since  the  native  American  race,  as  historically  observed,  is 
characterized  by  numerous  cultural  divisions  and  these  by  frequent 
changes  of  habitat,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Ohio  area,  throughout 
the  centuries  preceding  discovery,  sheltered  a  proportionate  number 
of  culture  groups.  Interpretation  of  the  time  relations  of  these 
several  groups  is  a  problem  toward  which  the  student  of  anthro¬ 
pology  turns  an  inquiring  mind,  and  an  important  task  awaiting 
archaeological  research  in  Ohio.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
earlier  investigation  in  the  area  is  of  little  value  in  this  connection 
and  the  work  of  more  recent  years  has  not  covered  sufficient  ground 
to  furnish  the  cumulative  evidence  necessary  to  a  solution.  At  the 
normal  rate  of  progress,  years  of  systematic  research  are  needed  for 
this;  and  the  danger  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  incom¬ 
plete  evidence  must  be  avoided.  Nevertheless,  a  few  indications 
may  be  cited,  not  necessarily  as  conclusive  in  themselves,  but  as 
suggestive  of  fact. 
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Merely  as  a  tentative  working  hypothesis,  then,  the  following 
chronological  scheme  for  the  culture  groups  of  the  Ohio  area,  as 
indicated  by  the  available  data,  is  offered:  The  Algonquian  group 
were  the  earliest,  the  most  persistent  and  widely  distributed,  and 
the  last  to  disappear,  of  Ohio’s  prehistoric  peoples,  and,  therefore, 
were  contemporaneous  with  all  other  groups  present  in  the  area ;  the 
Fort  Ancient  and  the  Hopewell  groups  were  contemporaneous  one 
with  another,  and  their  presence  in  the  area  lay  within  the  limits  of 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  Algonquian  group ;  the  Adena 
group  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to  produce  evidence  as 
to  their  time  relations  with  other  groups ;  the  evidence  for  the  Stone 
Grave  group  points  to  contemporaneity  with  the  Hopewell ;  and  the 
Iroquoian  group,  arriving  in  the  area  in  late  prehistoric  times, 
disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  main,  the  indications  supporting  these  suggestions  have 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  are  self-evident,  are  supplied  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  the  several  groups. 

Algonquian. — The  wide  distribution  of  this  group  over  the 
general  area  of  which  Ohio  forms  a  part,  and  their  prolonged  occu¬ 
pancy  thereof,  are  shown  by  an  equally  wide  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  archaeological  remains  and,  in  the  first-named  respect,  by 
historic  record  as  well.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  indications 
which  follow,  the  Algonquian  group  properly  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  representative  people  of  the  area  and  as  the  prototype 
of  its  primitive  culture  groups.  The  archaeological  remains  of  the 
group,  as  cited  in  a  preceding  page,  have  been  found  to  underlie 
those  of  both  the  Iroquois  and  the  Erie  in  the  main  Iroquoian  area, 
centering  in  New  York  state,  where  they  appear  to  be  the  earliest 
evidences  of  human  occupation.  The  writer’s  observations  are 
that  certain  artifacts  found  scattered  through  the  earth  composing 
some  of  the  mounds  of  the  Fort  Ancient  and  the  Hopewell  groups 
and  on  the  original  surface  covered  by  them,  are  Algonquian; 
however,  sufficient  opportunity  to  verify  this  surmise  has  not  as  yet 
presented  itself. 

Historical  and  archaeological  evidences  indicate  that  the  Algon- 
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quian  peoples  constituted  a  generalized  rather  than  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  group,  consisting  of  numerous  tribes  of  unusually  nomadic 
habits.  They  appear  to  have  been  present  at  one  time  or  another 
in  practically  every  habitable  part  of  the  area,  but  developed  no 
well-defined  centers  of  localization.  Under  such  conditions  it 
would  not  be  particularly  difficult  for  a  highly  specialized  people, 
as  the  Fort  Ancient  or  the  Hopewell,  to  gain  and  maintain  a  footing 
within  their  territory,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  their  action 
might  encounter  opposition.  An  actual  instance  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  Iroquoians  who,  from  their  early  home  to  the 
southward,  penetrated  the  territory  of  the  Algonquian  family 
which,  amoeba-like,  drew  back  upon  itself  and  proceeded  to  sur¬ 
round  the  invaders,  but  was  unable  to  absorb  them.  That  the 
main  body  of  Algonquians,  despite  their  long  residence  in  the  area, 
failed  to  reach  as  high  a  plane  of  development  as  did  some  others 
is  no  anthropologic  anomaly;  moreover,  it  would  not  be  illogical  to 
suggest  that  one  or  more  of  the  advanced  groups,  as  the  Adena  and 
even  the  Hopewell,  may  have  been  progressive  offshoots  of  the 
Algonquian  stock.  Popular  belief  in  the  greater  age  of  the  so-called 
mound-builders  is  very  persistent;  but  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  a  ruder  stage  may  be  supposed  to  have  preceded  a  more 
highly  developed  status  of  culture,  favors  Algonquian  precedence 
of  occupation. 

As  to  the  late  disappearance  of  this  group,  the  evidence  again  is 
both  historical  and  archaeological.  The  historical  evidence  need 
not  be  repeated.  The  archaeological  indications  are  comprised  in 
the  fact  that  on  a  number  of  habitation  sites  of  the  Fort  Ancient 
culture  there  are  to  be  found  numerous  relics  of  later  occupation 
by  Algonquians.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Feurt 
village  site,  in  Scioto  county,  where  many  typical  Algonquian  relics, 
such  as  grooved  axes,  bell-shaped  pestles  and  large  deepmotched 
flint  spear-points,  were  collected  from  the  surface  prior  to  its  ex¬ 
ploration.  None  of  the  types  in  question  were  found  in  the  graves 
and  refuse  heaps  of  the  site  proper,  nor  do  they  occur,  except  intru¬ 
sively,  in  other  examined  sites  of  the  culture. 

*  Fort  Ancient  and  Hopewell. — Contemporaneity  of  these  groups 
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seems  to  have  been  definitely  established,  although  the  order  of 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  remains  to  be  determined. 
In  1904,  Professor  Mills,  incident  to  the  exploration  of  an  important 
Hopewell  tumulus  (the  Harness  mound,  in  Ross  county)  examined  a 
small  mound  adjacent  thereto,1  which  proved  to  be  Fort  Ancient  in 
its  origin.  However,  near  the  top  of  the  mound  he  found,  intru¬ 
sively,  a  typical  Hopewell  cremated  burial.  Obviously,  the  Fort 
Ancient  had  preceded  the  Hopewell  at  this  particular  place.  But, 
in  1915,  in  exploring  the  Tremper  mound  (Hopewell)  in  Scioto 
county,  several  intrusive  Fort  Ancient  burials,  with  characteristic 
implements,  were  found  in  the  top  of  the  tumulus.2  Thus,  so  far, 
the  evidence  as  to  priority  of  occupation,  for  the  Ohio  area  as  a 
whole,  stood  at  neutral;  but,  while  in  a  sense  disconcerting,  this 
neutralized  evidence  was  suggestive  of  fact  in  another  direction — 
.namely,  that  the  two  groups  were  contemporaneous  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  surmise  was  forthcoming 
when,  in  1916,  the  Feurt  mounds  and  village  site,  directly  across 
the  Scioto  river  from  the  Tremper  mound,  were  explored.  In  this 
extensive  Fort  Ancient  site  were  found  copper  implements  and 
ornaments  of  typical  Hopewell  manufacture3  and  corresponding  in 
every  respect  with  those  taken  from  the  Tremper  mound.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  copper  objects  from  these  two  sites,  each  so  typical  of 
the  highly  contrasted  cultures  which  they  represent,  could  result 
in  no  other  reasonable  conclusion  than  that  the  two  sites  were  oc¬ 
cupied  simultaneously.  Other  similar  instances,  almost  as  striking 
in  their  significance,  have  been  recorded,  but  need  not  be  cited  here. 

The  indications  as  to  time  relations  for  the  Adena,  the  Stone 
Grave  and  the  Iroquoian  groups  have  been  noted  previously. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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